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Literature, Criticism, &c. 


LORD BYRON AND THE DRAMA. 


[ Written for the Kaleidoscope.} 

There never was a period in English his- 
tory, when the cravings of the literary pub- 
lic were so quickly and so well supplied, as 
at the present. From the lofty metaphysi- 
cian to the humble member of a wet paper- 
club, every one now regards the gratification 
ofhis peculiar mental taste, as much within 
his reach as the indulgence of his bodily 
appetites. Querulous authors may object 
to a state of things which converts an epic 
and a capon, a history of Greece and a 
Chinese Mandarin, alike into marketable 
ware ; but we are convinced this arrange- 
ment is the best possible, both for writer and 
reader. The certainty and liberality of 
public patronage being fully ascertained, 
the consequences are, that works of merit 
multiply around us, and the craft or mys- 
tery of authoriship is reserved from the de- 
gradation incident to a confinement in the 
gatrets of Grub-street. One species, how- 
ever, of writing, by a perverse and inexpli- 
eable fortune, is allowed to occupy a station 
far inferior to that which, in another, and 
less civilized age, it proudly maintained; we 
allude to tragedy, that like the enchanted 
sword of King Arthur, still remains for 
some master-hand to take up and wield. 
There are, it is true, abundance of writers 
in this department of the drama; Baillie, 
Millman, Cornwall, Maturin, and those 
ephemeral hosts, who by the dexterity of 
the scene-shifter, or the elegance of the 
master of the small-sword, seek to avert the 
necessity of a pilgrimage to Castaly and 
Parnassus ; yet, maugre the endeavours of 











all, a good tragedy we have not seen since 
the days of Otway. 

The character of the age promises a sure 
patronage to works addressing themselves 
to our most energetic passions. The po- 
pularity of Comedy has long been declining; 
and the wit of Congreve, Farquhar, and 
Sheridan, is now produced, either to empty 
houses or cheerless spectators. A century 
ago, and how different was the national taste! 
In licu of publications stored with excellent 
and smart writing, our ancestors contented 
themselves with long homilies on abstract 
and uninteresting subjects; their favourite 
novels Clarissa, Grandison, and Tom Jones, 
are rapidly giving way to the productions of 
one, who, departing from common life, skil- 
fully exaggerates his most ordinary charac- 
ters, and writes his stories in “‘ Cambyses’ 
vein.” The events of the last thirty years 
of war, revolutions, and disorder, have made 
us a very different people from those who 
formerly luxuriated in the refinements of 
Addison and the gossip of Steele ; we are 
insensibly assimilating ourselves, and especi- 
ally in our dramatic tastes, to that nation 
which existed surrounded by danger, and 
to whom lofty sentiments were a surer de- 
pendance than thick buttress and broad 
moat. The Athenians (and I allude to those 
days in which they obtained for their city 
its immortal character) were no lovers of 
Comedy. Aristophanes gave them a strange 
patchwork of cloth of frieze and cloth of 
gold, of low buffoonery and beautiful lyric 
poetry. The frequent and violent changes 
of this species of composition would affect 
the most phlegmatic, whose minds, like the 
bodies of swimmers in the bay of Palermo, 
were one moment enjoying the most genial 
warmth, and the next subjected to the most 
“uncouth” cold, The personal allusions in 





which Aristophanes indulged, and the tra- 
gic consequences of his efforts, are the true 
causes of the popularity he enjoyed. But 
in far greater and more enduring honour 
did the Athenians hold the Muse of Trage- 
dy, which they sought, and found, high- 
minded, sublime, and contemplative, such 
as no other people have since enjoyed her. 

We are not the creatures of such skyey 
and shifting influences, ignorant whether to- 
morrow the Lacedemonian, the Persian, or 
the Theban, be knocking at our gates: thus 
living under no immediate fears, our pas- 
sions are somewhat less vivid ; and though 
mainly delighting in powerful emotions, we 
allow the spectacle, the ballet, and feats 
of ingenuity and activity, to vary our ex- 
citements. A cloud of critics inveigh against 
the failing discrimination of the age; but 
let a few good tragedies be produced, and 
we prophecy the employment of ventrilo- 
quists and conjurors (the Aristophanei of 
the day) would speedily terminate. The 
desire to be astonished, and the knowledge 
of the pleasure which proceeds from an ar- 
tificial and powerful activity of mind, are 
the master-springs of the feelings of an age 
like the present. Hence the interest and 
horror of atragical performance, by moving 
mightier passions, would be greatly prefer- 
red to the mere surprise elicited by fire- 
eaters and rope-dancers. Some malignant 
influence hath surely extended itself over 
the whole tribe of poets, or the world would 
not be so long debarred from this pure and 
legitimate source of entertainment. Lord 
Byron has attempted to write Tragedy, and 
has been unsuccessful. He may deny the 
truth of this position; but, sooner or later, 
his publisher will produce in him a convic- 
tion which less confident spirits would ar- 
rive at, from the mere exercise of their own 
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good taste. He has, however, many requi- 
sites for becoming a fine tragic poet. The 
character in which this noble author chiefly 
delights is calculated to give interest to 
writing less beautiful than his own: then 
he is always consistent; strictly preserving, 
as your Critic would say, the first and most 
important of the unities. The motives of 
his heroes are clearly developed, and the 
simplicity of the plots remind us of the efforts 
of the olden time. The action, however, 
of his pieces is ever languishing ; and when 
surrounded by fiery passions and warm influ- 
ences, we are obliged to wade through long 
and monotonous dialogues, where there is 
not even an attempt at discharging the 
meaner, though very important, duties of a 
dramatic writer. Whilst we admit that the 
dignity of the passions described is the 
truest distinction betwixt Tragedy and Co- 
medy, we must observe, that there are nu- 
merous thoughts and incidents, lying be- 
tween the provinces of these two, which 
may very legitimately be used to vary the 
one and elevate the other. Jonson, affect- 
ing to despise stage-trick, had his sneer at 
Shakspeare, when, in the prologue to Every 
Man in his Humour, he vauntingly says, he 
is not one, 

«* To make a child, now swaddled, to proceed 

Man, and then shoot up, in one beard and weed, 

Past three -score years ; or with three rusty swords, 

And help of some few foot and half-foot words, 

Fight over York and Lancaster’s long jars, 

And in the tyring-house bring wounds to scars,” &c. 

The Winter's Night’s Tale and Richard 
III. may count thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of readers, to every single peruser of 
the Fall of Sejanus, or Cataline’s Conspiracy. 
The error of Jonson is observable through- 
out Lord Byron's plays, and the apology of 
the noble author is, that they are not in- 
tended for representation. Then why, in 
the name of sound judgment, thrust the un- 
holy meditatjons of Manfred, the dull jea- 
lousy of Marino Faliero, and the noisy vi- 
tuperations of young Foscafi’s lady, into a 
drama, when Childe Harold, or Don Juan, 
might, with much greater propriety have 
been their receptacle? If Lord Byron will 
write plays, he must descend into the sphere 
of our common nature, and be content with 
bustle, intrigue, and the every-day march of 
human affairs. It is idle to assert, that the 
art of managing these is beneath the notice 
of the wisest and proudest ; to use them so 
as not to abuse them is a marvellous diffi- 
“cult task, and which even Shakspeare, in the 





plenitude of his resources, could not always | He must be rous'd. In his effeminate heart 


perform. 


In the preface to Sardanapalus, Lord 
Byron remarks with complacency, on the 
manner in which he has preserved the uni- 
ties. These precious limitations have chiefly 
been insisted on by the French critics. We 
have a great respect for our ancient ene- 
mies ; we think their lace excellent, their 
gloves calculated to adorn the most delicate 
hands, whilst their wine is beyond all praise; 
but, as for their tragedies, we care not how 
soon the officers of his Majesty’s customs 
banish them from our shores. A century 
ago, and the wits imported the refinements 
of their neighbours ; then “ glorious John,” 
with his satellites, filled the theatres with 
love, revenge, and madness, all done into 
thyme. Under 1a similar prejudice, Ad- 
dison’s Cato was written to exemplify the 
unities; the critics were, however, soon 
convinced of their mistake ; and Cato, after 
arun of many nights, is left to the occa- 
sional mercy of some great actor, whose 
declamatory lungs and lofty carriage may 
obtain for it a brief and languid existence. 
But the tacit adoption of the French rules 
has been more fatal to the tragedy of Sar- 
danapalus than their ostentatious employ- 
ment was to the production of Addison. 
We suspect that to the aristocratic tempe- 
rament of the noble Lord, a portion of the 
monotony produced by too strict a regard 
to the unities ought to be ascribed; and that 
our neighbours should, in this instance, be 
acquitted of having unintentionally dis- 
obliged us. 

The story of Sardanapalus is admirably 
adapted to the genius of Lord Byron. The 
last of a line of ancient and mighty kings, 
the monarch of Assyria resides in the midst 
of the vast city of Nineveh, steeped to the 
lips in sloth and debauchery. ‘The tragedy 
opens with the following soliloquy of Sala- 
menes, prior to his addressing the King (his 
brother-in-law) on the subject»of a trea- 
sonable plot he has recently discovered 
amongst the Satraps. The poetry is lofty 
and noble, and bespeaks a deep interest for 
the principal character in the play: 


‘* He hath wronged his Queen, but still he is her lord; 
He hath wrong’d my sister, but still he is my brother ; 
He hath wrong’d his people, still he is their sovereign, 
And I must be his friend as well as subject : 

He must not perish thus. I will not see 

The blood of Nimrod and Semiramis 

Sink in the earth, and thirteen hundred years 
Of empire ending like a shepherd’s tale ; 





There is a careless courage, which corruption 

Has not all quench’d, and latent energies, 
Represt by circumstance, but not destroyed— . 
Steep’d, but not drown’d, in deep voluptuousness. 
If born a peasant, he had been a man 

To have reach’d an empire ; to an empire born, 


He will bequeath none: nothing but a name. 
* * = a s 


Hark! the lute, 
The lyre, the timbre]; the lascivious tinklings 
Of lulling instruments, the softening voices 
Of women, and of beings less than women, 
Must chime into the echo of his revel, 
While the great King of all we know of earth 
Lolls crown’d with roses, and his diadem 
Lies negligently by, to be caught up 
By the first manly hand which dares to snatch it.” 
Sardanapalus, thus occupied, is informed 
by his kinsman of a desperate conspiracy 
already undermining the throne. The 
high-spirited King scoffs at the information, 
and, though he unwillingly resigns his sig- 
net-ring to Salamenes, takes no other pre- 
caution to guard his own person. Myrrha, 
a Greck slave, whose beauty and loveliness 
had for years estranged the King from a 
virtuous Queen, obtains from him a promise 
not to leave the palace that night, but fails 
in her attempt to impress him with a sense 
of danger. Arbaces, Satrap of Media, and 
Beleses, a Chaldge priest, the instigators of 
the rebellion, are arested by Salamenes in 
the midst of their designs, but immediately 
enlarged’ by the accidental presence and 
misjudging clemency of Sardanapalus, Ar- 
baces hesitates to injure one who has acted 
so nobly; but Beleses overrules his objec- 
tions; and, instead of retiring, as he had 
been commanded, to his government, the 
Median, with his followers, boldly revolt at 
the gate of Nineveh. Sardanapalus, shak- 
ing off his wonted sloth, rises into a brave, 
though not skilful, leader ; and after driving 
his opponents out of the palace, which they 
in a moment of insecurity had entered, suf- 
fers by his own precipitation a reverse, and 
is closely besieged with very little hope of 
relief. The Ionian, Myrrha, constantly in- 
cites him to deeds of daring; and on one 
occasion leads, herself, the troeps against 
the rebels. Sardanapalus sends away the 
Queen and her two sons to a distant 
province ; and hearing that the Euphrates 
during the night had, by washing away 
the walls, left his palace detenceless, having 
lost Salamenes, and hourly receiving infor- 
mation of the defection of his Satraps, he is 
wrought upon by Myrrha, to burn himself, 
his slaves, and the vast pile they inhabited, 
rather than fall into the hands of his ene- 
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mies. The tragedy concludes with these 
profligate, though heroic, lovers mounting 
the pile, which Myrrha fires. 

The story in the main is true to history. 
Sardanapalus was roused from his dream of 
sloth by Beleses and Arbaces, which last 
has not in the play his just character ; for 
he appears, besides being an unsuspecting, 
rough soldier, to have been a zealous and 
honest patriot, and, when it was in his 
grasp, refused to wear the diadem he had 
plucked from the brow of an unworthy 
master. The King, in many battles, de- 
feated the rebel Satraps; but entrusting 
his affairs to Salemenes (his wife's brother) 
was conquered, and driven into the city of 
Nineveh, where, after a siege of two years, 
he perished with his household, by setting 
fire to the palace. 

What Lord Byron has added to this story 
is clumsily done. Myrrha is no Cleopatra, 
whose bright eyes and delicate complexion 
might enervate or enchain a hero.. When 
the monarch of Assyria appears, tricked in 
flowers and surrounded by girls, we expect 
his favourite slave would be a shrinking, 
guilty piece of sensuality, and not the high- 
minded dame Lord Byron has described. 
How much better would it have been, when 
the royal debauchee becomes courageous 
and resumes his nature, that he should also 
have grown virtuous, and that the senti- 
ments of Myrrha should rather have pro- 
ceeded from that true counsellor with 
whom God and nature had provided him— 
his injured Queen! There can be no real 
or interesting courage, whose spring is lust; 
there can be no heroism ina death shared 
by a guilty paramour; and we protest in 
the name of common good sense, as well as 
of morality, against this Queen of the Ama- 
zons, this delicate and death-dealing Myr- 
rha, The other personages are well drawn ; 
the character of Zarina, the Queen, is not 
sufficiently developed by the solitary scene 
in which she appears; but enough is shown 
to make us wish, either that she had been 
altogether banished, or made unworthy of 
her Lord. A few specimens will suffice to 
show the nature of the beauties of this gor- 
geous play, they are almost wholly of the 
didactic species, and, as we formerly re- 
marked, are very ill suited to preserve the 
requisite dramatic interest, 

Beleses is watching the sun set, on the 
eve when his projects are to be put into 


execution: 





‘* The sun goes down: methinks he sets more slowly, 
Taking his last look of Assyria’s empire. 
How red he glares among those deepening clouds, 
Like the blood he predicts. If not in vain, 
Thou sun that sinkest, and ye stars which rise, 
I have out watched ye, reading ray by ray, 
The edicts of your orbs, which make time tremble 
For what he brings the nations, ’tis the furthest 
Hour of Assyria’s years. And yet how calm! 
An earthquake should announce so great a fall— 
A summers sun discloses it, yon disk, 
To the star-read Chaldeans, bears upon 
Its everlasting page the end of what 
Seem’d everlasting.” 


The conclusion of this soliloquy is very 
beautiful, where the priest, still addressing 
the sun, says: d 


‘* T have gazed on thee at thy rise and fall, 
And bowed my head beneath thy mid-day beams, 
When my eye dared not meet thee. I have watched 
For thee, and after thee, and pray’d to thee, 
And sacrific’d to thee, and read, and fear’d thee, 
And ask’d of thee, and thou hast answer’d—but 
Only to thus much: while I speak, he sinks— 
Is gone—and he leaves his beauty, not his knowledge, 
To the delighted west, which revels in 
Its hues, of dying glory.” 


Of a different character are Myrrha’s 
reflections, on the morning of the day in 
which the King perished: 


‘¢ The day at last has broken. What a night 
Hath ushered it! How beautiful in heaven ! 
Though varied with a transitory storm, 

More beautiful in that variety ! 
How hideous upon earth ! 

And can the sun s0 rise, 
So bright, so rolling back the clouds into 
Vapours more lovely than the unclouded sky, 
With golden pinnacles, and snowy mountains, 
And billows purpler than the ocean’s, making 
In heaven a glorious mockery of the earth, 
So like, we almost deem it permanent ; 
So fleeting, we can scarcely call it aught 
Beyond a vision, tis so transiently 
Scatter’d along the eternal vault: and yet 
Tt dwells upon the soul, and soothes the soul, 
And blends itself into the soul, until 
Sunrise and sunset form the haunted epoch 
Of sorrow and of love.” 


The account of the dream, in the fourth 
act, is unquestionably the best piece of 
writing throughout the play; but it has 
found its way into many of the newspapers, 
and is, therefore, in all probability, already 
before our readers. We conclude our 
extracts with part of the soliloquy of 
Sardanapalus, previous to his self-immola- 
tion. 

« And the light of this 

Most royal of funereal pyres shall be 

Wot a mere pillar, form’d of cloud and flame, 

A beacon in the horizon for a day, 

And then a mount of ashes; but a light 

To lesson ages, rebel nations, and 

Voluptuous princes. Time shall quench full many 








A people’s records, and a hero’s acts ; 

Sweep empire after empire, like this first 

Of empires, into nothing ; but even then 
Shall spare this deed of mine, and hold it up 
A problem few dare imitate, and none 
Despise,—but, it may be, avoid the life 
Which led to such 4 consummation.” © 


There lived, in the Elizabethan age, a 
writer, possessing, as far as we may judge 
from a comparison of their works, tastes 
not very dissimilar to those of Lord Byron. 


] The Doctor Faustus of Marlow, with large 


allowances for the habits of a remoter age, 
is, in conception and execution, as daring, 
and as impious, as Cain, In both authors, 
we observe the same pleasure in treating of 
unholy subjects, and the same masterly 
delineation of our most furious passions. 
We know not whether the similitude ex- 
tends further. Marlow was, by profession, 
an infidel ; and, in practice, a disregarder 
of the duties of life. His days passed 
away as a gross and feverish dream, and 
his death was in a tavern brawl. 
X. L. D. 














JSMiscellaneons. 


CURIOUS PARTICULARS OF DR. JOHNSON’S 
MARRIAGE, 
—<_— 


Mrs. Johnson had a very red face and very indifferent 
features: and her manners in advanced life (for her 
children were all grown up when Johnson first saw her) 
had an unbecoming excess of girlish levity and disgust- 
ing affectation. The rustic prettiness and artless man- 
ners of her daughter Lucy had won Johnson’s youthful 
heart, when she was on a visit at the Rev. John Hunter’s, 
at Lichfield, in Johnson’s school-days. Disgusted at 
his unsightly form, she had a personal aversion to him, 
nor could the beautiful verses he addressed to her, on 
receiving from her a sprig of myrtle, teach her to 
endure him; she at length returned to her parents in 
Birmingham, and was soon forgotten. Business taking 
Johnson to Birmingham, on the death of his own father, 
and calling upon his coy mistress there, he found her 
father dying. He passed all his leisure hours at Mre 
Porter’s, attending his sick-bed, and, in a few months 
after his death, asked Mrs. Johnson’s consent to marry 
the old widow. After expressing her surprise at a re- 
quest so extraordinary,—‘* No, Sam, my willing consent 
you will never have to so preposterous an union. You 
are not 25, and she is turned 60. If she had any pru- 
dence, this request had never been made to me. Where 
are your means of subsistence? Porter has died poor, 
in consequence of his wife’s expensive habits. You have 
great talents, but as yet have turned them into no pro- 
fitable channel.”"—‘‘ Mother, I have not deceived Mrs. 
Porter; I have told her the worst of me; that I am of 
mean extraction ; that I have no money; and that E 
have had an uncle hanged. She replied, that she valued 
no one more or less for his descent ; that she had no 
more money than myself; and, that though ‘she had 
not had a relation hanged, she had fifty who deserved 
hanging.” 
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Poetry. 





NIGHT. 
—<—_ 


Cynthia, from her throne on high, 
Sheds her soft and silv’ry light; 
Stars. on stars adorn the sky, 
Sparkling round the Queen of Night. 


On the anciant village spire, 
See the moon-beais lightly fall ; 
All to peace and love conspire, 
Nought is there that can appal. 


There no wicked goblin, spright, 
Stalks around the hallowed ground : 

There no ghost, with terrors.dight, 
Scares the rustics with his frown, 


All the village is at rest, 
In sleep their eyelids gently close ; 
The honest heart and peaceful breast 
Prove the blessings of repose. 


Pleasant dreams of happy days 
On their quiet slumbers wait, 
Seen through Fancy’s flow’ry maze, 
Happiness appears complete. 


All is hush’d throughout the grove, 
Nought disturbs the midnight hour, 
Save the tender sigh of love, 
Softly breath’d in myrtle bower. 


—<—>> ><. 
SPRING. 
——— 
1. 
Rous’d from the gloom of transient death, 
Reviving: Nature’s charms appear ; 
Mild Zephyr wakes with balmy breath 
“The beauties of the youthful year: 
The fleecy storm that froze the plain, 
The witids that swept the billowy main, 
The:chilling blast, the icy shower, 
Thatioft:obseur’d the vernal hour, 
And half deform’d th’ etherial gtace 
‘That bloom d.on Maia’s lovely face, 
Are gone—and o’er the fertile glade, 
In manhood’s riper form array’d, 
Bright June appears, and fronr his bosom throws, 
Blushing with hue divine, his own ambrosial rose 


2. 

Yet there are climes where Winter hoar 

Despotie still usurps the plains ; 
Where the loud surges lash the shore, 

And dreary Desolation reigns : 
While, as the shivering swain descries, 
The drifted mountains round him rise ; 
Through the dark mist and howling blast 
Full many a longing look is cast 
To northern realms, whose happier skies detain 
The ling’ring cat of day, and ‘check his golden rein. 
Killing Bay, Ireland, W. A; Ay 


RELIGION. 
“ There's nothing true but Heaven.” 
Moore. 





The fairy dreams of transport flown— 

Obscur’d bright Hope’s alluring dawn— 

Wheat breathes of peace, in sweetest tone ? 
*Tis Heaven ! 


When Fortune’s train our mansions leave, 
Dark foes betray, false friends deceive, 
Who bids the mourner cease to grieve ? 

Kind Heaven! 


When sorrow swells the feeling heart, 
And earthly scenes no balm impatt, 
What yields a solace to the smart ? 
*Tis Heaven ! 
When corporal anguish sinks the frame, 
And feebly glows the vital flame, 
What the tir’d spirit’s ‘* surest aim,” 
But Heaven ? 
16th Dec. 1821. LEANDER. 
<>< - 
THE IRONING DAY. 
—— 
One day® of dread is o’er—but ills are double, 
Now comes the IRONING DAY—all toil and trouble! 
An ironing day’s an iron age to me— 
Too sad atruth, although ‘tis irony ! 
A thousand ills my heated frame environ, 
Whene’er I’m. ruffled by a smoothing iron ! 
My pen I snatch, and try to write plain prose, 
Some burning tag-rag stuff offends my nose ; 
For purer air I’m each apartment seeking, 
But noxious vapours every where are reeking ! 
Put to strange shifts and numerous shifts while trying, 
I’m shivering wet, while all things round are drying. 
*Tis worse, far worse, than standing with bare feet 
At Christmas, doing penance in a sheet ! 
I pace the garden heavy as a sledge, 
** Linen,” as Falstaff says, ‘* on every hedge.” 
There fringed curtains waft like clouds in air, 
Each ruffled shirt’s ‘* a ravelled sleeve of care ;"’ 
Vainly I muse:on poesy divine, 
A dismal gloom: is thrown o’er every line ; 
Winds, as they blow, long trains of terror spread, 
Frill’d caps and gown-tails flapping *gainst my head ! 
My pathway’s stopt—to find the track is puzzling— 
I’m clasped by calico, or wrapt in muslin, 
Walking, I stoop to scape the flying evils, 
Where long pronged sticks stand up like forked. devils ! 
Each holly-bush, tall shrub, or painted, post, 
Appalled spectre seems, or green-eyed ghost ! 
From boughs suspended, bodied gowns i see, 
As if a Bateman hung on every tree ! 
My house once more I enter—all annoys, 
Throwing, as ’twere, wet blankets o’er my joys: 
I dare not speak—I’m told the work it hinders— 
To lend a hand were but to burn my fingers ; 
Tormented thus, of life itself I tire, 
Plagued with so many irons in the fire. 





»# ‘The Washing day. 





Scientific ecards. 
CEREBRAL EXAMINATION OF FRANCOIS’ GAUTIEZ, 


The bodies of the two unfortunate men Peter Heaman 
and Francois Gautiez, who were executed on Leith- 
sands, on Wednesday, the 23d of December, having 
been delivered over to the oe of anatomy, agree- 
ably to the sentence of the Court of Admiralty, the 









brain of one of the deceased was inspected as early as 


—— after death. The body of Franqois Gauties 
ad arrived at the dissecting-room, and the brain was 
opened at about two hours and a quarter from the 
period of execution. The vertebre of the neck had 
not been dislocated, and the appearances of the brain 
differed in no respect from those usually seen on ex. 
examining that organ in persons who have died from 
suffocation. There was little or no distention of the 
blood-vessels of the brain, cerebellum, or medulla ob- 
longata; no effusion of blood either in the substance of 
the brain or ventricles, and little effusion between the 
membranes. The other subject (Heaman) has not yet 
been dissected ; but a very fine full-length cast has been 
taken from him, by Mr. Joseph.— Edinburgh paper. 


fiscellancous. 
THE NATIONAL ANTHEM. 
——- 

It is a very remarkable circumstance, that the com- 
poser of the universally-admired music of God save the 
King should have remained a matter of doubt, which 
isnow completely set at rest in a publication issued 
by Mr. Clark, of the King’s Chapel Royal. He has 
noticed, very candidly, all that has hitherto been said 
or published upon it, assigning very satisfactory rea- 
sens why they are all wrong; in fact, all who have 
written and published on the subject have. made mere 
assertions and conjectures, without any proof; and ia 
all the printed copies of that delightful music, it has 
never appeared in the list of any composer’s worke 
who has been reported the composer of it. In faet, 
no composer has claimed it; but it has been attributed 
tothem after their decease. Mr. Clark has, by inde- 
fatigable research and perseverance, for several years 
past, most completely decided the question and set it 
at rest, not to be disputed any longer; and in the dis- 
covery of the real composer of this loyal and national 
anthem, his name is most appropriate, as it isno other 
than the national character, John Bull. Mr. Clark 
has traced back from the records and books of the 
Merchant Tailors’ Company, that it was composed 
and sung on the wonderful escape of King James the 
First from the powder plot, and sung in their Hall, by 
the gentlemen and children of his Majesty’s Chapel 
Royal, on the day when King James dined there, when 
a grand solemn entertainment, to celebrate the event 
of the King’s escape from the gunpowder plot, was 
given ; and it is supposed that the Church Service was 
performed previous to the entertainment, as the Dean 
and Sub-Dean were present, and an organ was erected 
in the Hall upon the occasion, which was on the 16th 
of July, 1607. Dr.John Bull was first. Professor of 
Music to Gresham College in 1596, and was choser 
organist to King James the First in 1607, and played 
before the King at the above entertainment. It ap- 
pears by the Merchant Tailors’ records, tbat the Mas- 
ter of the Company conferred with Ben Jenson, who 
was then Poet Laureat, to write some verses for an 
anthem, which he accordingly did, beginning with 
‘* God save Great James our King,” and Dr. John Bull 
set them to music; which is the same so universally 
admired, now that George is substituted. The whole 
will be found applicable to those times; and in Dr. 
John Bull’s MS. Catalogue of Music, No. 56, is “God 
save the King.” Another memorable composition 
was performed at the above entertainment for the first 
time. A Latin Grace, * Non Nobis Domine,” was 
written for the occasion, and set to music as a Canon 
by Mr. William: Byord, one of the Gentlemen of the 
King’s Chapel, and it was sung at the King’s table for 
the first time. It is a remarkable circumstance that 
these two pieces continue to be preferred to all cthers ; 
in fact, no others have vied with them, and they are 














both still sung at every festival and public dianer, 
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Btoqraphical. Notices. 


JOHN HOWARD, 
Born at Hackney, 1726, died 1790. 





This great philanthropist, who, to borrow the words 
of the inscription on his monument in St. Paul's, 
trod an open, but unfrequented path to immorta- 
Jity, in the ardent and unremitted exercise of Chris- 
tian charity,” travelled through Europe with the 
noble design of relieving the miserable state of the 
suffering prisoners. He published an account of 
the prisons in England and Wales, with those of 
foreign countries, and spent nearly twelve years in 
the execution of his godlike plan. He at last died 
at Cherson, of a contagious disease, caught by 
generously attending a young lady who was sick 
there, 

« Andnow, Philanthropy ! thy rays divine 

Dart round the globe, from Zembla to the Line ; 

From realm to realm, with cross or crescent crown’d, 

Where’er mankind and misery are found, 

O’er burning sands, deep waves, or wilds of snow, 
| Thy Howard, journeying, seeks the house of woe. 

Dr. Darwin. 
pe ____) 
THE SCHAH OF PERSIA. 


—=_ - 

An officer in the service of Persia gives, in one of 
his letters, the following details respecting the Schah 
of Persia, and the town of Teheran, the residence 
of the Court : 

“The present Schah, Feth Aly, is about fifty-five 
years of age. He is of high stature. His demeanour 
is full of majesty, his countenance pale, aud shining 
Hike marble; but wheu he speaks on subjects which 
animate him, a glowing red mantles on bis cheeks, 
His eyes are black and brilliant. His eye-brows 
full, and finely arched. His long beard, of the 
finest black, comes down to his middle (a long 
beard has for ages back been the distinguishing mark 
of the rvyalty of Persian sovereigns.) His pliy- 
siognomy, in general, expresses sweetness, and his 
smile is at once noble and gracious. His moral qua- 
jities are not inferior to his physical advantages. 
He is benevolent, generous, and one of the most 
learned men in Persia. He knows, and perfectly 
appreciates, European customs, having been almost 
always surrounded by European officers, both French 
and Evglish. His policy is not narrow, like that of 
the Turks. A single iustance will suffice to show 
how much the policy of the Court of Persia differs 
from that of the Porte... Whilst, at Constantinople, 
the Princes of the imperial family are imprisoned 
all their lives in an old seraglio, it is the custom at 
Teheran to confide the important provinces of Per- 
sia exclusively to the Princes of the royal blood. 

“The Persian’ army is composed, first of the 
guards of the King and Princes; second, of the 
truops furnished by the Nomadic tribes; third, of 
the provincial militia, who do no regular or perma- 
nent duty; fourth, of various corps of infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, exercised and clothed nearly 
the same as Enropean soldiers, without reckoning a 
corps of bad artillery, called Zemboureh. 





The number of Guards is ............cccseeees 4,000 
That of the Nomadic troops .... 80,000 
WPT seek tivceccevececauctocdcbcoceseecescdie 150,000 


‘Troops disciplined like European soldiers 20,000 
Total........ Oeececceesseces 254,000 
“Ta time of war the uamber of Nomadic troops 
and militia may easily be doubled. 
“ Tehraun (folsely called Teheran). the capital of 
the: Empire, is situated ia a olain at the foot-of the 





mountains of Elborz, It is surrounded by deep 
moats, towers, and a wall which embraces an ex- 
tent of four miles. The streets are narrow and dirty, 
like those of all the towns of Persia. When a Khan 
or great personage goes out to take an airing, or for 
any other purpose, he is rarely seen on foot; he 
mounts a horse, and is followed by thirty or forty 
domestics, on-foot. One of these carries his master’s 
pipe; the others are required to make up bis suite. 
The narrators of national histories, surrounded by 
a group of listeners, ave often met with in the streets. 
They relate, with animated gestares, anu changing 
the tune of voice as the subjects require, sometimes 
the loves of Khosroo and Shirinee; at others, the 
exploits of Rustaum, their favourite hero, or sing 
some verses of Ferdousi, the Homer of their coun- 
try. Every body takes delight in these amusements, 
from the peasant to the prince. The Schah, as well 
as the Prince Governors, have each their history 
farrator, and they stud fer them when they are 
affected with a moment's melancholy. They repre- 
sent, at once, bards of ancient times, the trouba- 
dours of more modern times, and the Italian Im- 
provisatori of our own age.” 











Obit Chat. 


The Pope once stopping for the night in a small vil- 
lage of Italy, the inhabitants resolved to send him a 
deputation. The Mayor also suggested to present his 
Holiness with the chief produce of the country, consist- 
ing of pine-apples, figs, and cream. ‘The pine-apples, 
however, were dispensed with, and each member was to 
carry figs and cream in silver basins. ‘* Now,” said 
the Mayor, with all the gravity of office, ‘* you are not 
accustomed. to appear before these high personages, 
therefore, let us ce no nonsense; do what you see 
me do, neither more nor less.’ The deputation was 
arranged accordingly. The Mayor placed himself ma- 
jestically and magisterially at its head armed, like his 
followers, with ahede of figs in his left hand, and of 
cream in the right. At. this time it was the custom to 
wear beards. The door opened, and the Mayor repeated 
his caution, ‘* Neither more nor less, I beseech you.” 
There was a step down into the room, but the Mayor not 
thinking of it, , & shock plunged his beard and face into 
the cream-basin, and not te very young, brought him 
upon his knees, with his hands and basin under him, 
and his creamed face (richly ornamented with a well- 
lathered and dripping beard) as it were imploringly 
raised towards the representative of St. Peter. The Cor- 
poration thinking this a grave matter of form, simulta- 
neously ducked their bearded faces, prostrated themselves 
on their marrow-bones, and significantly cast a half- 
inquiring and confident Jook at their leader, as though 
to say, ** You see we are all right.”” The Pope was at 
first (and well he might be) astounded ; but burst into 
as genuine a fit of laughter as his lowest menial could 
have indulged in ; while his officers, conceiving that the 
addressers meant merely to humbug his high Mighti- 
ness, gathered up the figs, and pelted the Body Corpo- 
rate most lustily. The Mayor hobbled out of the room 
as fast he could, closely followed by his brethren, one 
of whom whispered him. ‘* How lucky we did not 
bring the pine-apples, they would have battered our 
heads to a mummy.” 





A MAN OF FEW WORDS. 


A young man some time since arrived at a certain 
inn; and, after alighting from his horse, went into the 
traveller’s room, where he walked backwards and for- 
wards for some time, displaying the utmost self-impor- 
tance. At length he rang the bell; and, upon the 
waiter’s appearance, gave him an order, nearly as follows. 
‘* Waiter!” The waiter replied * Sir.” “I amaman 
of few words, and don’t like to be continually ringing 
the bell, and disturbing the house; V’ll thank you to 
pay attention to what I say.” The waiteragain replied, 
*¢ Yes, Sir.” ‘* In the first place, bring mea glass of 
brandy and water (cold) with « little sugar, and also a 
tea-spoon ; wipe down this table, throw some coals on 
the fire, and sweep down the hearth; bring me in a 
couple of candles, pen, ink, and paper, some wafers, a 
little sealing-wax,.and let me know what time the post 
= out’; tell the ostler to take care of my horse, dress 
him well, stop his feet, and let me know when lte’s ready 





to feed; order the chamberniaid to prepare me a good 


bed, take care that the sheets are well aired, a clea® 
night-cap, and a glass of water in thé room; send th® 
boots with a pair of slippers that I can walk to the stable 
in, tell him I must have my boots cleaned, and brought 
into the room to night, and that I shall want to be 
called at five o’clock in the morning ; ask your mistress 
what I can have for supper, tell her F should like @ roast 
duck, or something of that sort; desire your master to 
step in, I want to ask him a few questions about the 
drapers of this town.” ‘The waiter answered, ‘* Yes, 
Sir,” and then went to the landlord and told him a gen- 
tleman in the parlour wanted a great many things, and, 
amongst the rest, he wanted him, and that was all he 
could recollect. 


GREAT SPORTING EXPLOITS. 

In the year 1758, the Emperor Francis I. had a great 
shooting party on the estates of the Prince Colleredo, in 
Bohemia, which lasted 18 days. The party consisted of 
three Princesses and twenty noblemen, besides the Em- 
peror and Prince. They killed, after firing 116,206 
shots, 1710 stazs ; 3246 fawns and deer; 982 foxes ; 
13,243 hares; 25,595 patridges; 9409 pheasants; 746 
larks; 1352 quails; 1967 woodcocks; 513 wild turkeys; 
177 wild fowls, &e. 

At a hunting-match given by Prince Esterhazy, the 
regent of Hungary, on signing the treaty of peace with 
France, in a single day’s sport there were killed 166 
deer, 100 wild boars, 300 hares, and 80 foxes. 

The King of Naples, in a sporting journey to Vienna, 
in 1793, through Austria, Bohemia, &c. killed 5 bears, 
1820 boars, 1960 deer, 114 does, 1625 roebucks, 1112 
rabbits, 13 wolves, 17 badgers, 16,354 hares, and 354 
foxes. His Majesty had also the pleasure of doing a 
little in the bird way, by killing, on the same expedition, 
15,350 pheasants, and 12,335 partridges. 

Lord Kingston made a considerable bet that he would 
shoot forty brace of partridges on the 1st of September, 
on his manor at Heydon. His Lordship shot 41} brace 
before sun -set. 

The Duke of Rutland, in one day, in October, 1815, 
when shooting in Cheveley Park, killed, in the course 
of five hours, 41 partridges, 19 pheasants, 43 hares, and 
22 rabbits. 





CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 
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SITUATION XXVIII. 
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quiamae 
°° T am bute gatherer and disposer of other men’ 
stuff.” Wortron. 


THE REPLY OF MISS EMILY LOVEDAY, 
To the Petition presented in the Name of her Father to 
the French Chamber of Peers. 


~<a 


Divided between two sacred obligations, the free exer- 
cise of the religion which an intimate conviction has com- 
pesed Ree seeepheene Se respect due to the will of a 
father, Miss Loveday would have wished to have re- 
mained silent, and to have concealed her affliction. 
would have wished to have dispensed with the necessity 
of appealing to public opinion, and to have contented 
ew pe with othe etal ef eben aa of the altar, 
alleviating the weight of paternal wrath, by offering 

up incessant prayers for the author of her ior but she 
has discovered in the Petition cnnywasa by her father to 
the Chamber of Peers, views which cannot emanate alone 
from aggrieved 


to the meaning of the Petition drawn up for him; 
rerfidious advisers + nage sought to wo gr Ama a 
party-invective an expression of paternal grief. She saw, 
10 common with all sensible thet ti that Petition, 
of which her er is soot tonipbondnchie'e tending to 
raise suspicion in the most i uarter, and 
to turn to ridicule and <enletagt the exceed igi 
=" has embraced: she then determined on re- 
ying. 

Replying to whom ?—to her father? her father! 
Ah ! it is not to her father that she replies! If those 
who have furnished Mr. Loveday with their officious 
eloquence, had confined their attacks to his daughter 
alone, she would have respected his paternal anger, and 
the blind though sacred weapon with which she had been 
assailed; the silence of filial piety would have been her 
only answer ; she would have endea to miti 





duct - it it 2 not 2 socal 

it is for her religion that she s. Her object is to 
re-establish in apie those ns whom Ser father 
honoured with his confidence. Her desire is to fulfil the 
first, the most sacred of duties; to avenge calumniated 
innocence and virtue. 

Those persons who know, who console Miss Loveday, 
in vain assure her that her father is wrong in appealing 
to the law of nations, and the French laws, in the cir- 
cumstances in which he is placed; that those laws, on 
the contrary, condemn him; that religion is a natural 
right, which no law, no power, can effect ; which all na- 
tions, at all enlightened, respect ; and before which the 
paternal authority, all of teens as it is, from the natural 
sanction with which God has endowed it, must give way ; 
since this right of choosing and acknowledging God is 
imprescriptible, and ts from the divine essence of 
the soul, and its immortality; that the only real fanati- 
¢ism is ich 
to prevent a heart, convinced of the excellence of any 
religion, from believing and observing it. Ignorant of 
laws, Miss Loveday rejects these discussions of right, 
which alarm her filial piety, and contents herself with 
seeking to re-establish the truth of the facts which are 
disfigured in her father’s Petition. 

Previously to entering Mademoiselle Reboul’s school, 
in 1819, Miss Loveday wasdecidedly against 
~- prema ey But oars les of piety which 

er companions ly presented to eyes uall 

diminished this prejudice. Faithful to the A cmon d 
which she had received from Mr. Loveday, Mademoiselle 
Reboul made no attempt to weeny rvs tb reli. 
gion. But the soul of this young it began to be 
moved. Theexamples ofa sincere devotion, the impres- 
es the ceremonies at which she entreated Made- 
moiselle Reboul to permit her to attend, the hymns of her 
young companions, with whom her heart involuntarily 
united her, all served to prepare her imagination for the 
ehange which her reason was to operate. At length the 
— Bossuet fell into the hands of the y 
glishwoman. She perused and re-perused his work with 
avidity: and the powerful ing of that sublime 
writer, who could triumph over the mind of Tu- 
renne, soon convinced a fours and flexi 

expanded with delight at of sand which 
was not yet hardened by the delusions of religious habits. 
But Miss Loveday was not content with Bossuet. 


her father’s anger by her tears and irreproachable con- 
her father that she replies, 


She | Catholic faith, resulted fro 


that | it are worthy of 
that confirmation i 


tends to enslave the conscience, and | the P: 


soul, which | chosen.. 


—= 


She’ instructed herself more and more by the study of 
the Catholic faith. She compared the catechisms of the 
two religions between which she had to choose, and it 
was after this comparison (to compare is to reason) that 
her understanding convinced her of the superiority of 
the Catholic faith to Protestantism, and that she irrevoca- 
bly determined to embrace the religion of Alfred the 
Great and Edward the Confessor. 

Miss eday, here formally declares, that nobody 
has seduced her, nor prevailed on her to embrace the 
Catholic religion. By her own will she has been decid- 
ed. After comparing and judging the merits of both 
religions, she has chosen that which appeared to her best. 

As to hex younger sister and her cousin, Miss Loveda 
is not called upon to canvas their motives ; but she 1s 
nevertheless of opinion, that they were no more 
than she was herself; that their momen zeal for the 
m. their own free will, fre- 
quently manifested ; but that the will, which thus ema- 
nated from persons younger than herself, was also less 
firm than hers. If her cousin received three sacraments 
be we Ls few Saye, Doowe yee know the principles of the 

atholic religion will not feed $. seei sie 
adult, before being baptized, must fa be in- 
structed; that sanctifies ; that those who receive 
ing admitted to communion; and 
is a sacrament which may be received 
at any time. 

After this declaration, which completely destroys all 
that could ibly be said on the pretended seduction, 
Miss Loveday has to reply in a precise manner to the 
principle facts stated in the Petition. 

It certain] appears, that on the 7th of August, 1821, 
Mademoiselle Reboul’s sister wrote to Mr. Loveday, 
*‘ that he need have no fear on the re ee of religion.” 
It has been seen that Mademoiselle Reboul took no part, 
direct or indirect, in Miss Loveday’s change of religion, 
but that the young lady studied the Catholic religion, as 
it were, in stealth from her governess, 

On the return of their father to France, the Misses 
Loveday did, indeed, on the 23d October, 1821, avow to 
him their intention to become Roman Catholics, but not 
that they were Roman Catholics; for they could not so 
be Lay il after their abjuration, which they had not then 
made. 

Frem that day to the 10th of November, Mr. Love- 
day endeavoured to the new faith of his daugh- 
ters. After dinner, he was every day shut up with them 
until one in the morning, during which time he un- 
ceasingly urged new arguments against the Catholic re- 
ligion, and new reasons in favour of the Protestant. 

e succeeded with his Joungest daughter. But Miss 
Emily, whose faith was better grounded, and whose un- 
derstanding was more advanced, remained unshaken. 
She, th was not seduced, since her father had full 
time to inmask and to combat what he calls seduction. 
Mr. Loveday then dictated a letter which he made his 
daughter write to Mademoiselle Reboul, with the design 
of inducing that lady to believe that Miss Emily had 
reverted to the religion of her father, and that she was 
grins to leave Paris with him on ajourney. This made 
iss Loveday apprehend that her father meant to carry 
her to England, where the Catholics are not treated as 
‘rotestants are in France, and where she would per- 
haps be compelled to adhere to Protestantism. She con- 
sequently resolved to attach herself to the Catholic -re- 
ligion by a bond more difficult to be broken, and on-the 
10th of November she left her father’s house and solemly 


made her abjuration. 

She appointed a a with her father at the house 
of Mademoiselle Reboul, by a letter full of the most af- 
fectionate and submissive expressions; but fearing to 
cause uneasiness to that lady, she choose another place. 
byl ‘That mgt rag oy des En ood (yond (the 

oundlings) ly nuns, whither she repaired, 
and not to the ‘hospital of la Maternité, as by an infa- 
mous trick, had been reported, but in which she never 
set her foot. 

Wishing to give some acconnt of herself to her father, 
and to save him from anxiety puting her situation, 
she wrote to him ; but as she did not wish to go near 
him until time and the attention of his friends had sooth- 
ed his anger, she caused her letters to be stamped with 
aah mena in the country, in order that her residence 
in Paris might for some time remain unknown. 

She afterwards repaired to the house of Mr. Jerning- 
nas that ‘agp father, who ae ed end, a sg 
might not be un respecting the residence she 

There her father found her. If he stopped 
under the gateway until two o’clock in the morning, 








was contrary to the pressing solicitations of his daughter 
ho agimbeh aie taste inne the Date. t 


She did not make her escape next morning before Mr. 
Jerningham’s family rose; she went out late in the 
day, with Mr. Jerningham’s ission, returned 
of her own accord to her father’s house, being deter. 
mined to remain there, if he changed his conduct to. 
wards her. But he behaved always in the same man. 
ner; and she o ed appearances in the house which 
made her conclude that it was intended to remove her, 
and carry her out of France. E 

The fear of being conveyed to England made Miss 
Loveday alter her » and she once more resolved to 
seek an i le asylum, in which she might be 
at liberty to practise her religi 

She consequently 


The Supe, on the recommendation of Madame 
M—, a lady distinguished for her piety and her rank, 
= me hospitality required, vo A applied to that 

to know what the parents of the young person 
wished to be done with ber. 4 

Here Miss Loveday cannot refrain from remarkin 
the injustice of the charges made = the Superior of 
the convent of Notre Dame. What has Madame the 
Superior done? A young girl, a » claims her 
hospitality, and she grants it: She endeavours several 
times to reconcile Mr. and Miss. yr te Ay and it was 
not until after she was.convinced that the father. per- 
sisted in his obstinacy, and the ter in her fidelity 
to the Catholic religion, that this lady determined to 
retain the latter in house. She was persuaded that 
if she refused Miss Loveday an asylum in her house, 
the fear and solitary situation of that young lady might, 
perhaps, lead her into inevitable misfortunes. What, 
then, was done by the — of the convent of Notre 
Dame, which reason and humanity do not ps en 
In what country would not such a noble spirit of hospi- 
tality be admired ? Doubtless it is because it proceeds 
from a nun, that the praises which it deserves are with- 
held from it. 

Miss Loveday was of age, and she wished to remain 
in the convent. The Superior could not, without inhu- 
manity, refuse her an asylum. But it then became 
necessary te conform to the customs of religious houses, 
and not to see her father except at fixed hours. The 
Superior informed Mr. Loveday of this: but he would 
not submit to the rules which were observed by all other 

nts who had children in the convent. He desired to 

long in company with his daughter, and would see 
her every hour as in his own house. He threatened 
several times to spend the night in the vestibule of the 
eo eg no and ais could = be eo in an 
asylum of peace an ion. me the Superior 
employed at first gentle means. The Official of the 
house endeavoured to calm Mr. Loveday: the Com- 
vega of Police made the same attempt. At last, 
that which would have been done to defend the house 
of a wee) obscure an pted gendarmes ond 
employed to protect a dwelling of peace against the 
vislance of Me. Loveday. He was not held a prisoner. 
He was only requested to wait until the Commissary of 
Police should arrive. He was not guarded by soldiers; 
but the armed force was called in—a measure which, 
from the threats of Mr. Loveday, appeared to be ne- 
cessary, and which the officer of Police has always the 
right to require. He was not made to contract a com- 
pulsory obligation under four bayonets; but he very 
willingly signed a promise not to return to the convent, 


the order and peace of which his presence disturbed, 


and not to grant a pension. 

Notwithstanding the well-known truth of the facts 
which it has been endeavoured to distort, the Superior 
of the Convent of Notre Dame has been unblushingly 

ted as an inhuman ler ; her house,. the 
asylum of beneficence and ion, has been.called a 
haunt: prudent measures of the Com of Police 
have been pronounced illegal ; and, finally, a timid and 
submissive girl has been painted as a fury, who felt a 
barbarous p in tormenting her father. 

Miss Loveday here calls upon the author of her days 
to say, whether the portrait which has been drawn of 
her is true? At the painful moment when her father’s 
rage made her withdraw from him (for the ecene of the 
persecutions and the. bayonets is all imaginary) did an 
insulting smile really appear on her lips? Ah! how is 
that emile to be reconciled with the tears which Miss 
Loveday shed when terrified by her father’s impreca- 
tions—her limbs ceased to support her, and she sunk 
several times senseless to the ground! . . 2 

‘Miss Loveday must also remark, that, in the petition, 
the violence and inhumanity appear to be ascribed al- 
together to those who gave an. asylum, while Mr. 
Loveday is represented as a model of gentleness and: 


i to the convent of Notre 
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patience. But how ought the scene of the, Ist of Ja- 
nuary, of which his daughter was almost the victim, 
to be characterized? She was going to the. superi 

of the convent of the Enfans Trouvés when her father 
met her on the Boulevard du Mont Parnasse, and en- 
deavoured to carry her off by force. This uncommon 
violence attracted a crowd; the father and the terrified 


ter were carried to the Commissary of Police, 
whose proces verbal leaves no doubt of Mr. Loveday’s 


tentions. 
™guch is the picture of this conversion—effected, it is 
said, by converters! Such are the crimes of the se- 
ducers of the Misses Loveday, and those. of the object 
of their seduction! The seducers! Who are they ? 
Why have they not been named? If there be no harm 
in naming those who are accused, there is very great 
harm in allowing suspicion to hover over a whole class 
of virtuous and respectable persons. Why these con- 
cealments, which are more criminal than direct accu- 
gations? Why not clearly designate those who are 
accused ? Ah! these imaginary criminals are, no 
doubt, some of those men whose spotless names defy 
calumny and suspicion, and excite only ideas of mo- 
rality and virtue. — i ; 

It is wished to stigmatise the voluntary conversion of 
Miss Loveday with the name of rapt de seduction ! (in- 
veigling or enticing away.) What a strange abuse of 
terms! What kind of inveigling could induce a young 
female to subject herself to a religion demanding the 
exercise of the most austere virtues? Miss Loveday, 
it is said, was, it is true, of age, when she was con- 
verted; but then the seduction, which brought about 
her conversion, commenced when she was a minor— 
when her father left her at the house of Mademoiselle 
Reboul; it is, therefore, alleged that that unworthy 
governess seduced a young inexperienced girl in the ab- 
sence of her father. 

In the first place, Miss Loveday has exonerated Ma- 
demoiselle Reboul from the false charges made against 
her. Miss Loveday has declared, that her governess, 
far from working upon her conscience, never endeavoured 
tv prevail on her to quit the religion of her father; that 
the real author of her conversion is her father himself, 
who, though he wished her to continue faithful to Pro- 
testantism, jmprudently placed her iu a house, where, 
for several years, she necessarily beheld the practice of a 
religion which appealed more powerfully to her heart. 
Besides, the act which could alone form the ground of 
the charge of rapt de seduction, in a word, tie conver- 
sion of Miss Loveday, was not accomplished until she 
came of age, when the law declares her capable of ratify- 
ing, as well as of annulling promises which artifice or 
seduction might have ht from her during her mi- 
nority. This. conversion did not take place until the 
age at which Mixes Loveday’s understanding had at- 
tained its full maturity, when she could freely judge of 
her own actions; and even after her father had em- 

loyed every possible argument to induce her to change 
os resolution. Thus the charge of rapt de seduction 
falls of itself. 

Miss Loveday, therefore, was not seduced by her vir- 
tuous governess. She has been guided by her own 
inclinations, of which she has to render an account to 
God alone.—Neither did her mind receive impressions 
of terror from ridiculous fables, absurd miracles, and 
vulgar on age ge It was the flame of the thunder- 
bélts, with which the cagle of Meauz crushed all the 
doctors of Protestantism, that induced her to embrace 
the primitive religion of her country. That religion 
will not cause her to disavow the social virtues and her 
duty to her family, for those duties are one of the first 
commandments of the faith she has adopted. Miss 
Loveday will always respect and love her father. She 
is indebted to him for life; she is willing to make him 
a sacrifice of hers; but she received her soul from the 
Divinity, and her father should not wish to tyrannize 
over that, and to load her with his malediction, because 
= exercises the reason which he himself took pains to 
orm. 

France will not be astonished at the 'y conver- 
sion of Miss Loveday, nor at the resistance which she 
has shown to her father on the subject of her religion ; 
since they are the effects of that liberty of conscience 
established in this noble country. Strangers will always 
flock hither, because they will find themselves more 
free than in countries where the Catholic religion is 
marked with the seal of reprobation. 

The Petition, which would establish rapt de seduction 
in the voluntary conversion of Miss Loveday, cannot, 
therefore, be li d to—it belongs to Miss Loveday 
alone to satisfy and appease her father. 











daughter who supplicates you! Consider, she beseeches 
you, the abyss into which idious counsels are plung- 
ing you. You did not dictate the words which your 
hand has — No! it isnot you who wished it to be 
suspected that an indecent mystery existed in the lan- 
guage of your daughter, and who desired to cover her 
with opprobrium, by nding to attach an odious 
sense to the artfully exhibited words, des Enfans Trouvés, 
de Maternité It is not that these calumnies can wound 
Miss Loveday. It is for your sake, it is for her father, 
that she beseeches you to reflect upon their danger. Do 
you not see that in endeavouring to cast a veil of doubt 
over the conduct of your daughter, yourself, and all 
your family are insulted? Disavow, then, this writing, 
which has proceeded from the zeal_of an imprudent 
defender ; or rather allow your daughter, uniting her- 
self to you, since it belongs to the sentiments of nature, 
here to speak, to disavow it for you, and to say—‘* No; 
my father could not subscribe a libel against the honour 
of his daughter.” 

Why accuse your daughter of having been seduced, 
when you know that her ‘conversion resulted only from 
the free exercise of her reason and her will ? Why, then, 
this obstinacy without cause? Why this bitterness 
against a religion which your daughter has had the hap- 
piness to find good? Ah! if the first of your ancestors 
who embraced the Protestant religion had ‘experienced 
from his father the same resistance which you now op- 
pore to your daughter, perhaps you would not yourself 

e of that religion which you want to compel her to 
follow ! 

Why, then, do you refuse to your daughter the same 
right by which you hold your modern system of faith ? 
Pardon her, then, pardon your daughter! Let her no 
longer be the object of your wrath. Receive her to 
your bosom ; but leave to her her new faith. Do not 
be offended by the words she addresses to you; leave 
her to adore in peace the God of her adoption. If she 
importunes him with her prayers, if she bathes with 
tears the marble of his holy altars, it is for you—it is 
for her father ; it is to pray that he may grant you that 
happiness, which she cannot enjoy without the free ex- 
ercise of the religion which her reason and intimate con- 
viction have induced her to adopt. 











erresponvdence. 
ON THE LAW OF PRIMOGENITURE. 


—, 
TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 

S1r,—The subject of which J am about to treat 
is one not of a very popular nature; but as there 
are numerous instances wherein prejudice and self. 
interest are allowed to operate against strict justice 
and sound reason, I will proceed to examine whe- 
ther the one under investigation is not placed in 
this predicament. 

The third rule or canon of descent, “ that where 
there are two or more male, in equal degree, the 
eldest only shall inherit,” is of feudal original ; and 
hence it may be supposed, that the cause having 
been removed or abolished, the effect should no 
longer exist. I apprehend, however, that, in the 
present case, this supposition will be found to be 
incorrect; for although the military services which 
this system required of all those who succeeded to 
the feuds of “ olden time” have ceased, and the 
principal reason of this mode of descent being, that 
these services should devolve upon adults, and, as 
such, the eldest male of every family being the most 
likely to answer the designed purpose; yet the foun- 
dation upon which the doctrine of primogenitare 
at this day stands is far from having received any 
shock calculated to endanger its stability. 

Indeed, the present form and nature of the con- 
stitution of this country have given to it an is- 
creased energy und effect, and afford weighty rea- 





Jmprudent father ‘—Listen to the voice of your! sons for its continuing to be an essential and con- 





stituent part of the laws of England. Scarcely 
need J state the necessity of all laws being useful 
and reasonable; neither, perhaps, should I have done 
so, had it not afforded me the opportunity of ob- 
serving how often they are indiscriminately con- 
demned by those, who either do not possess, or will 
not devote the time, and exercise, the ability, requisite 
to ascertain how far these qualities may have con- 
duced to their enactment and secured their conti- 
nuance, In order, therefore, to avuid this error, it. 
will be well, in the first place, to consider the utility 
of this rule of descent. ‘ 

The aristocratical part of the Government of this 
country consists of the nobles, who, inheriting the 
title and privileges of their ancestors, are, in jus- 
tice, also, entitled to inherit the estate or means 
whereby, alone, such title and privileges can be 
supported and protected. If then, in opposition to 
the law of primogeniture, all the male descendants 
of one house were eligible to the inheritance, in equal. 
portions, the very bond and cement of the three estates” 
of these realms would be cut asunder; and that order, 
which is our chief safeguard against the tyranny of 
unlimited monarchy on the one band, and the en- 
croachments of unchecked democracy ou the other, 
would become altogether extinct. The juvenile 
branches of a noble house are hence led to the pro- 
fession of arms, or the cultivation of some of the 
useful and learned sciences; and ultimately derive 
as great, if not greater, benefit to. themselves, and 
render much more essential service to their country, 
than a participation in the inheritance of their pro-' 
genitors would have induced them to realize and 
perform: because the probability is favourable to 
the assumption, that few would endure the hard- 
ships and privations of war, combat the intricacies 
of science, cr hazard the speculatious of commerce, 
who could enjoy an easy competeracy aloof from 
the cares and vicissitudes of the world, or whose 
minds were so liable to be absorbed in the study 
and practice of agriculture, which a severance of 
estates, to all the males alike, would naturally create. 
It is an inquiry, also, of no very trifling magnitude, 
how far a division of property, into so many and 
consequently small portions, would tend to the 
greatness and glory of a nation. To pursue this 
inquiry, however, is unnecessary to my present pur- 
pose; the fact being undeniable, that according to 
the present form and constitution of England, such 
a system could not be adopted. 

The reasonableness of the measure next claims 
our attention. So tenacious is the municipal Jaw 
of this country of the rights of individuals, that it 
has amply provided against the supposed hardships 
incident to primogeniture; and all men are in. 
vested with -the power of placing the youoger 
branches of a family beyond the reach of those con- 
sequences which might proceed from this mode of 
descent being allowed to take its natural course. 
To this end, therefore, is. the right of charging in- 
heritauces with sums sufficient for the portions of 
younger children; so that vothing more is required 
to remove all fears, and obviate all: difficultiés, thaa 
a provident circumspection in the breasts of pa- 
rents. And because this circumspection is some- 
times found wanting, we must not thence infer the 
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impolicy and partiality of the measure; but rather 
regret that a plan, so rational and beneficial in it 
self, should bave been allowed to produce conse- 
queuces altogether attributable to the unpardonable 
negligence of those who might easily have guarded 
against their occurrence. 

We have seen then, that, in a political point of 
view, the law of primogeniture is of vast utility and 
importance ; and, iv a moral point of view, it cannot 
be designated either unjust or unreasonable ; for it is 
impossible, without great neglect, that any instance 
can occur, of one brother rolling in affluence whilst 
the other is pining in poverty. 

*Tis true, that one child is as near, and ought to 
be as dear, tu ifs parents as another; but this does 
aot bear upon the point in question, Tn a state of 
nature our rights are equal; in a civil or social state, 
widely different. 

To object, therefore, to this measure, npou the 
former ground, is to annul all laws, and abrogate 
at once, the distinctions necessary to avoid confa- 
sion, aud insure safety. Ww. 


Liverpool, 





MADAME CATALANI AND THE MUSICAL 
GLASSES. 


—=—>— 


TO THE EDITOR. 
—-_- 

$1r,—I had the high gratification to hear Catalani 
at the Music-hall, on Friday evening last; and had 
I not been delighted with her performance, I must 
have been a barbarian ; for, as Shakspeare says, 

‘©The man that hath not music in his soul, 
And is not touch'd with concord of swect sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils,” Sc. 

I have ever considered Catalani to be, in the vocaj 
world, what Mrs. Siddons was on the stage; or Drago- 
nette in the orchestra; but whilst I bear ample testimony 
to her irresistible sway over the souls of her auditory, 
I own that I was not prepared to concede to her the 
powers attributed to Orpheus, or Amphion, whose sphere 
of influence extended to the inanimate world, if we are 
to believe the classic tales of antiquity. I was, there- 
fore, not a little surprised at the account I read in the 
Liverpool Courier, where we are told, that ‘* the torrent 
of sound she emitted at one moment was such, that the 
glass globules, pendant from the central chandelier, were 
powerfully agitated, and struck against each other.” 
Having often heard the choruses of Handel performed 
in the same room, by very full bands of vocal and in- 
strumental performers, without witnessing any such 
sympathetic symptoms on the part of these same chan- 
deliers, I was too well satisfied with the effect of Cata- 
ani’s powers upon my own feelings to be disappointed 
at the perfect apathy of the “ glass globules” on the 
evening, when I had the gratification of hearing her. 

It has occurred to me, however, that this new and 
extraordinary power over inanimate nature might be 
turned to good account, in inducing those to attend the 
Mausic-hall to whom mere mortal powers may not pre- 
sent a sufficient temptation. I know many indivi- 
duals (whom even the singing of Catalani would fail to 
attract to the concert room (who would make a point of 
attending if they were assured that they should witness 

‘her marvellous dance of the chandeliers! I recol- 
lect to have heard an anecdote of Handel which 
bears me out in this supposition. That great com- 





known.) 


from the singing to the accompaniment, to the frequent 
mortification of the vocal professors. A pompous Ita- 
lian singer was, on a certain occasion, so chagrined at 
the marked attention paid to the harpsicord, in pre- 
ference to his own singing, that he swore, that if Han- 
del ever played him a similar trick, he would jump 
down upon his instrument, and put a stop to the in- 
terruption. Upon which Handel, who had a consi- 
derable turn for hamour, thus accosted him : ‘Oh! oh! 
you vill jump, vill you? very vell, Sare; beso kind, and 
tell me de night ven you vill jump, and I vill adver- 
tishe it in de. bills; and I shall get grate dale more 
money by your jumping than I shall get by your sing- 
ing.” 

I merely throw out this hint to Mr. Willson, the pro- 
prietor of the Music-hall, in the hope that he will not 
fail to profit by so certain a means of bringing full 
houses.—I am, Sir, yours, &c. te 
N. B.—Mr. Kellner is a very accomplished and chaste 
singer; and although his mellow and deep tones failed 
to.shiver the chandeliers or crack the kettle-drums, they 
produced a very charming effect upon the drum of the 
human ear; which I conceive to be an effect more indi- 
cative of taste and genius, than the demolition of all 
the glass globules in Christendom. 











* Fashions for February. 


HEaD DressEs.—A black velvet bonnet, lined with 
that sort of silk plush which the French call Cupid’s 
wings; the ground is rose colour ; the long curled silk 
which forms the pile is of lavender. The brim is of a 
moderate size, finished at the edge by bands of black 
satin. The bottom of the crown is also ornamented 
with satin bands, which terminate in a full star placed 
on one side, and clasped in the middle with a steel orna- 
ment ; the top of:the crown is ornamented en marmotte 
with velvet slashed in the Spanish style, and the spaces 
filled with ponceau ribbon, embroidered with black at 
the edges ; it passes under the chin, ties in a full bow 
at the right side, and a long black feather falls very low 
on the left. 
A dress hat, composed of black velvet and gauze ; 
the latter disposed in full folds, and confined by steel 
ornaments: the brim is extremely small; it is formed 
of folds of gauze laid over velvet: a full plume of 
round black feathers is placed in front. 
A turban, composed of silver gauze intermixed with 
blue silk net: it is ornamented with full rosettes at 
each side; a drapery of blue net, corded with silver 
auze goes across the back part of the crown. The 
lower part of the turban is composed of bands of silver 
gauze slightly corded with blue satin. 
Turban a@ la Ninon, made of tulle, embroidered in 
steel. The material is disposed in full folds in front, 
and plumes of white marabouts placed between. 
A half-dress cornette, composed of Brussels point: 
the caul is rather high; the ears are broad, as is also 
the double border, which is very full. A rosette of lace, 
and a bow of blue and white riband, ornament the caul; 
plain blue strings. 


Fut Dress.—A round dress composed of black 
velvet; the skirt is something narrower than they have 
lately been worn, particularly at the tops and the ful- 
ness is thrown entirely into the middle of the back. 
The bottom of the skirt is slightly scolloped; the scol- 
lops with a row of point laid on with a little ful- 
ness ; above this is a trimming en rosaces composed of 
white satin with pearl hearts; a wave lightly em- 
broidered in surmounts this trimming. The 
corsage is cut low round the bust, tight to the shape, 
oor waist of the usual length. The bust is orna- 
mented in front with white satin creves, finished b 

pearl tassels, A row of point lace, to correspond wi 

the bottom, round the bust: it is single in front, 








poser was once, I believe, the proprietor of the 


His embellishments were so masterly that |}, a A 
- * . trespond with the bust, 
the attention of the audience was frequently diverted | plain bard of black fave also adorned with pear 


Opera-house; and at the time presided at the harp- and back, and has the effect of an epaulette ; it is sur. 
sicord in the orchestra (piano-fortes not being then ;™ounted by a pearl trimming of the form of a chain, 


Short full sleeve, ornamented with white satin Creveg 


and terminated with a 


he hind hair is disposed in Grecian plaits, which j 9 
wound round the head ; the front hair is arranged in 
light ringlets brought low at the sides of the face 
Head-dress, white ostrich feathers. Necklace and ear. 
rings. pearl, White kid gloves. White gros de Naples 
sandals. 


Frencu VisiTiInc Dress.—Round dress of black 
velvet, flounced with gauze; the flounces headed and 
bound with black satin. White satin hat, fastened 
up on the left side with three loops, and surmounted by a 
full plume of white and curled feathers. A cornette of 
fine (uile is worn underneath the hat. Shoes of lemon. 
coloured satin. A white cachemire shawl, with a rich 
pre ag border; and when Pew is worn at the 
heatre, as it is sometimes, a carved ivory fan, beauti- 
tifully painted, is added. aesicg tans 


| 


EneLisH Batt Dress.—Fine net dress over a 
gossamer satin slip, with a rich bordering of bright 
sarge flowers representing the honestus blossom. 
orsage of fine net, faced and ornamented with c 
nium coloured satin, powdered with pearls. song 
sleeves of white net, elegantly finished at the wrists 
with geranium satin, with a foliage ornament of the 
same material, half way up the outside of the arm. 
Sultana turban of geranium and white gauze, with the 
Ottomane esprié plume in the centre, of pure gold. 
The favourite colours are amaranth, pink, blue, and 
bright geranium. 








To Correspondents. 








The QuakER’s BuDGET.—We have read, with un- 
common pleasure, the valuable communication with 
which we have been favoured by a correspondent who 
subscribes NATHAN WHITEHEAD, and who leads 
us to expect future contributions from the same quar- 
ter. We feel assured that they will be most accepta- 
ble to our readers 3 for whose gratification the treasures 
of the Quaker’s Budget shall be open to inspection 
next week, and az Jong afterwards as we may be sup- 
plied with such valuable wares, 


BasHFULNESS.—-lhe paper of FREDERICK, on the 
Miseries of Bashfuiness, which has no fault except its 
length, has not been rejected, as the writer might sup- 
se, from the time elapsed since its transmission. It 
as been, with some other communications, in our 
portfolio of reserve, from which it shall be rescued 
the first opportunity. 


JUVENILE BaGATELLES.—Several favours, in this 
department, received within the week, are carefully 
deposited for future use in our portfolio of reserve. 
Some of the solutions have not been sent. 








ORIGINAL CriricisM.—According to our intimation 
of last week, the paper of W. H. on modern Plagia- 
tisms shall be inserted in our next. 





AvucustTus WiLDFIRE, though generally very enter- 
taining, has indulged rather too freely in the extrava- 
me in his last communication. We hope to be 
‘avoured by a continuance of his correspondence in a 
more sober strain. 


We have further to acknowledge ADOLPHUS—R.— 
Lara—EpGarR—HENRY—C.’s Parody on Lochin- 
var—W. M.—E. C.—W. F.—PHILOMATH—NIL 
DEsPERANDUM.—Some anonymous Lines on Man. 
—M. A. G.—W. T. of Oldham.—A VERY HAPPY 
MarkiED Woman, and Love Victim, by J. B. 
shall appear in our next. 








Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 
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